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The  French  Colonial  District 

Along  the  Mississippi  River  in  western  Illinois  lies  a  major 
remnant  of  the  French  colonial  empire  in  North  America.  It 
is  a  strip  of  land  roughly  fifty  miles  in  length  that  follows 
the  Mississippi  River  from  Cahokia  south  to  Chester,  a 
strip  of  land  that  the  Illinois  Department  of  Conservation 
has  designated  the  “French  Colonial  District.”  The  District 
was  once  part  of  the  Illinois  Country,  a  French  ad¬ 
ministrative  district  that  stretched  from  the  Great  Lakes  to 
the  Arkansas  River.  It  was  bounded  on  the  east  and  west  by 
the  Rocky  and  Allegheny  mountains. 

The  area  was  originally  settled  for  religious  reasons.  In 
1698  priests  of  the  Seminary  of  Foreign  Missions  at  Quebec 
founded  a  church  outpost  among  the  Tamaroa  Indians  at 
what  is  now  Cahokia.  Four  years  later,  a  Jesuit  mission  was 
established  among  the  Kaskaskia  Indian  tribe  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  that  now  bears  its  name.  By  1702  the  bounds  of 
the  present  French  Colonial  District  were  established. 

Although  the  Illinois  Country  flourished,  France’s  col¬ 
onial  empire  foundered.  In  a  series  of  colonial  wars,  the 
French  lost  their  North  American  empire  to  England,  sur¬ 
rendering  final  control  in  1763.  Though  the  French  regime 
in  the  Illinois  Country  ended,  French  culture  and  heritage  is 
evident  in  southern  Illinois  place  names,  traditions,  celebra¬ 
tions,  and  architecture. 

The  French  Colonial  District  encompasses  five  Illinois 
state  historic  sites — Cahokia  Courthouse,  Jarrot  Mansion, 
Fort  de  Chartres,  Fort  Kaskaskia,  and  Pierre  Menard 
Home.  Together  they  provide  a  view  of  the  earliest  Euro¬ 
pean  settlements  on  the  Mississippi  River. 


Cahokia  Courthouse 

Cahokia  Courthouse  State  Historic  Site  is  an  excellent  ex¬ 
ample  of  French  construction  known  as  poteaux-sur-solle 
(posts-on-foundation).  In  this  type  of  construction  a 
limestone  foundation  was  topped  by  a  log  sill  on  which 
upright  timbers  were  seated.  Spaces  between  the  logs, 


which  were  hewn  flat  on  all  sides,  were  filled  with  a  mortar 
and  stone  chinking  called  pierrot age. 

The  Cahokia  Courthouse  was  originally  built  as  a 
residence  in  1737.  When  the  Illinois  Country  came  under 
American  jurisdiction  as  part  of  the  Northwest  Territory  in 
1787,  an  act  directed  that  a  “courthouse,  county  jail, 
pillory,  whipping  post,  and  stocks”  be  erected  in  every 
county.  Instead  of  erecting  a  new  building,  the  judges  of 
the  common  pleas  court  of  St.  Clair  County  bought  the  old 
French  house  in  1793. 

For  twenty-one  years  the  Cahokia  Courthouse  served  as 
a  U.S.  courthouse  and  an  important  center  of  political  ac¬ 
tivity  in  the  Old  Northwest.  During  that  time,  the  Illinois 
Country  passed  through  two  reorganizations,  becoming 
part  of  the  Indiana  Territory  in  1800  and  the  Illinois  Ter¬ 
ritory  in  1809.  When  St.  Clair  County  was  enlarged  in  1801 
territorial  governor  William  Henry  Harrison  made  Cahokia 
Courthouse  the  judicial  and  administrative  center  of  a  vast 
area  extending  to  Canada’s  border. 

Court  sessions  were  conducted  in  Cahokia  Courthouse 
from  1793  until  1814,  when  the  county  seat  was  moved  to 
Belleville.  At  that  time  the  furniture  was  hauled  away  to  the 
new  courthouse,  and  in  1816  the  old  courthouse  was  sold  at 
auction.  Sold  again,  dismantled,  and  exhibited  at  the  Co¬ 
lumbian  Exhibition  in  1893,  the  courthouse  was  recon¬ 
structed  on  its  original  site  in  1939.  The  Cahokia  Court¬ 
house  is  a  federally  designated  National  Historic  Land¬ 
mark. 

Jarrot  Mansion 

Nicholas  Jarrot  arrived  in  Cahokia  about  1794,  shortly 
after  the  Illinois  Country  became  part  of  the  Northwest 
Territory.  A  prosperous  Frenchman,  Jarrot  was  a  shrewd 
entrepreneur  who  took  advantage  of  the  demand  for  goods 
in  the  new  territory.  Jarrot  first  established  several 
businesses  in  Cahokia,  including  a  ferry,  stores,  and  mills. 
Then  he  turned  to  land  speculation,  a  lucrative  enterprise  in 
the  booming  territory.  His  wealth  grew,  and  in  1807  he 
began  building  a  house  befitting  his  status. 

Jarrot’s  mansion  took  three  years  to  build.  It  was  con¬ 
structed  in  the  Federal  style,  a  relatively  uncommon 


architectural  style  for  the  period  and  region.  The  Jarrot 
Mansion  remains  remarkably  intact,  surviving  many  uses 
and  owners.  One  of  a  few  surviving  Federal  style  houses, 
the  Jarrot  Mansion  is  also  one  of  the  oldest  masonry 
buildings  in  Illinois. 

Although  the  Jarrot  Mansion  is  closed  to  the  public  while 
under  restoration,  special  advance  arrangements  can  be 
made  to  tour  the  building  by  contacting  the  site  superinten¬ 
dent  of  the  Cahokia  Courthouse. 

Fort  De  Chartres 

Fort  de  Chartres  State  Historic  Site  occupies  the  site  of  a 
former  French  fort  four  miles  west  of  Prairie  du  Rocher  on 
the  Mississippi  River.  Built  largely  between  1753  and  1756, 
Fort  de  Chartres  served  as  the  center  of  French  control  in 
the  Illinois  Country.  The  stone  Fort  de  Chartres  was  the 
last  of  several  forts  built  in  the  area  during  the  early  1700s. 

Fort  de  Chartres  was  constructed  with  some  difficulty. 
Limestone  quarried  from  the  bluffs  north  of  Prairie  du 
Rocher  was  floated  by  raft  across  a  small  lake,  then  hauled 
by  ox  cart  to  the  construction  site.  The  massive  stone  walls, 
15  feet  high  and  3  feet  thick,  enclosed  about  four  acres.  A 
lookout  platform  stood  above  two  15-foot  high  arched 
gateways.  A  sentry  box  at  the  corner  of  each  bastion  pro¬ 
vided  guards  with  a  clear  view  of  all  four  walls. 

In  1763,  when  the  Treaty  of  Paris  ended  the  French  and 
Indian  War,  France  ceded  to  England  all  her  lands  east  of 
the  Mississippi  River  except  New  Orleans.  Two  years  later 
the  French  garrison  surrendered  Fort  de  Chartres  to  the 
British.  British  troops  occupied  the  fort,  renaming  it  Fort 
Cavendish.  They  abandoned  it  in  1772,  and  the  stone  walls 
and  buildings  were  gradually  dismantled.  The  state  of 
Illinois  purchased  the  site  in  1913  and  has  restored  or 
reconstructed  some  structures.  The  powder  magazine,  the 
only  original  building,  has  been  restored.  Other  structures 
have  been  reconstructed,  including  the  combined  guard 
house  and  chapel,  the  gateway,  and  the  powder  magazine 
bastion.  The  visitor  center  contains  artifacts  from  the  fort 
area  in  its  many  educational  exhibits.  Fort  de  Chartres  is  a 
National  Historic  Landmark. 
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Fort  Kaskaskia 

During  the  French  and  Indian  War  (1754-63),  the  French 
inhabitants  of  Kaskaskia,  fearing  a  British  attack,  peti¬ 
tioned  the  king  for  a  fort.  Local  settlers  furnished  the 
materials  for  the  fort’s  construction.  Fort  Kaskaskia,  con¬ 
structed  of  heavy  palisades,  was  built  on  the  bluff  above 
and  across  from  the  town.  The  earthworks  upon  which  the 
palisades  stood  are  visible  today,  all  that  remain  of  the 
structure  that  townspeople  destroyed  in  1766  rather  than 
have  it  occupied  by  the  British. 

The  rampaging  Mississippi  River  engulfed  a  considerable 
portion  of  Kaskaskia  in  1881.  Successive  spring  floods 
steadily  eroded  the  town  site  until  the  last  vestige  of  the  first 
capital  city  of  Illinois  slipped  into  the  Mississippi.  Three 
pioneer  cemeteries  were  also  threatened  by  the  floods.  In 
1892  the  state  moved  the  graves  to  a  20-acre  site  just  north 
of  the  fort.  That  graveyard,  Garrison  Hill  Cemetery,  is  also 
maintained  by  the  Department  of  Conservation.  Located 
nearby  on  a  high  bluff  is  the  Fort  Kaskaskia  overlook. 
From  the  overlook  one  gets  the  best  view  of  the  site  of  old 
Kaskaskia  across  the  river. 

Pierre  Menard  Home 

Directly  below  the  site  of  Fort  Kaskaskia  stands  the  stately 
Pierre  Menard  Home,  the  finest  example  of  French  colonial 
architecture  in  the  central  Mississippi  River  Valley.  Built 
about  1800  by  the  first  lieutenant  governor  of  Illinois,  the 
Menard  Home  was  restored  by  the  Department  of  Conser¬ 
vation  and  is  now  a  designated  National  Historic  Land¬ 
mark. 

Pierre  Menard  was  born  October  7,  1766,  at  St.  Antoine, 
Quebec.  He  left  Canada  at  age  fifteen,  signing  on  with  a 
trading  expedition  to  the  Illinois  Country.  By  the  1790s 
Menard  was  head  of  a  thriving  trading  business,  and  at  age 
30  was  a  respected  businessman  and  entreprenuer.  His 
public  life  culminated  in  1818  when  he  was  elected  the 
state’s  first  lieutenant  governor.  His  election  was  notewor¬ 
thy  because  it  was  necessary  to  amend  the  state’s  constitu¬ 
tion  to  allow  the  foreign-born  Menard  to  hold  public  of¬ 
fice.  After  many  years  as  a  public  servant  and  politician, 
Menard  retired  to  his  Kaskaskia  home.  He  died  there  in 
1844  at  the  age  of  78,  leaving  a  fortune  in  land  and  assets. 


For  Your  Information 


This  brochure  is  based  upon  the  most  recently  validated 
research  of  government  and  religious  records.  Some  infor¬ 
mation  here  may  contradict  that  found  in  exhibits  and 
other  publications. 

All  sites  in  the  French  Colonial  District  except  the  Jarrot 
Mansion  are  open  daily  and  have  parking,  water,  and  toilet 
facilities.  Fort  de  Chartres  and  Fort  Kaskaskia  offer  large, 
shady  picnic  areas.  Fort  Kaskaskia  allows  tent  camping 
only.  For  details  on  special  events,  contact  the  appropriate 
site.  Group  tours  should  call  in  advance.  For  more  infor¬ 
mation  contact: 

Cahokia  Courthouse  State  Historic  Site,  First  and  Elm 
Streets,  Cahokia,  IL  62206,  or  phone  618-332-1782. 
Fort  de  Chartres  State  Historic  Site,  Prairie  du  Rocher,  IL 
62277,  or  phone  618-284-7230 

Fort  Kaskaskia/Pierre  Menard  Home  State  Historic  Site, 
RR  1,  Box  63,  Ellis  Grove,  IL  62241,  or  phone 
618-859-3741  (Fort  Kaskaskia),  or  618-859-3031 
(Menard  Home) 


Publication  of  this  brochure  was  funded  by  a  grant  from  the  Illinois 
Humanities  Council.  Printed  by  authority  of  the  State  of  Illinois 
(36673— 60M— 6-83).  THE  ILLINOIS  DEPARTMENT  OF  CONSERVA¬ 
TION  IS  AN  EQUAL  OPPORTUNITY  EMPLOYER. 


